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QOLDEN EAQLE. 


BIRD LIFE. 


Birds of Prey.— We will begin with the great birds of prey, and as the Golden 
Eagle is called the King of Birds it is only right that it should take first 
Imagine a bird three and a half feet long (birds are measured from 
the end of the beak to the tip of the tail), and nine feet across the wings when 
they are stretched out, a bird that is powerful enough to carry away a lamb or a 
young chamois 1 

The Golden Eagle, chief of the Falcon family, has its home in the 
mountainous districts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and is still found 
in Great Britain. It builds its rough nest, as large as five feet across, on 
some high, over-hanging cliff, where none can reach it. There are generally 
two eggs, but three or four have occasionally been found, and sometimes only 
one. Eagles pair for life, and live as long as a hundred years. 

The flight of the Golden Eagle is a wonderful thing to see, it flies with 
very powerful strokes, and then glides along apparently without moving its 
wings. Sometimes when carrying its prey it will find it so heavy that it is 
compelled to let go its hold for the time being, but, as it falls, the great bird 
will swoop after it, and catch it with its strong talons, and once more spreading 
its strong wings will resume its upward flight till it ' reaches its nest on the 
dizzy heights. 
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BIRDS OF PREY 


The Eagle has been appropriately used for centuries as an emblem of power. 
It was the standard of Ancient Rome, and Is now quartered on the arms of 
Russia, Austria, and Germany, while it is the symbol of the United States 
of America, in the last mentioned the Bald or White-headed variety is 
employed 

From the noble and mighty Eagle, we turn to the Vulture. The Condor 
of the Andes is the largest and most powerful of the American variety, so 
fierce are these birds that they will unite together and attack bulls, cows, 
and deer, first blinding the unfortunate animals, and then killing them with 
blows from their strong beaks. Vultures, however, principally feed on dead 
animals, and in this way are very useful as scavengers. In different kinds 
they are met with in most hot countries. 

The Secretary Bird of South Africa and the Philippine Islands, so called 
because it has feathers, growing on the back of the head, that resemble 
pens stuck behind the ears, is another useful bird of prey. Its delight is the 
eating of snakes, large and small, poisonous or non-poisonous. It is of such 
a benefit in this way that it is imported into regions where snakes are plentiful, 
and very soon considerably lessens the number of these disagreeable reptiles. 
The Secretary Bird’s method of killing its prey is to tread it to death with 
its powerful feet 

From a historical point of view the Falcon is one of the most interesting 
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birds, for in days gone by it was 
used to hunt the heron, the hare, 
and other birds and animals. There 
are many kinds of Falcons in both 
the Old and the New Worlds, but 
those employed by the falconer were 
the Jerfalcons, Peregrine, Lanner, 

Saker, Barbary Falcon, the Hobby, 
the Merlin. Falconry was the sport 
of kings and nobles, and the king's 
grand falconer held a position of 
great honour and value. It is said 
that when Edward III. invaded 
France he had with him no less than 
thirty falconers, and every day either 
hunted or hawked as he felt inclined. 

When going to the chase the 
Falcon was carried on the wrist, 
with its head covered with a hood, 
and as soon as the game was found 
the Falcon was uncovered, it then 
in the air and swooped down 
with great swiftness on its prey, 
killing it with its hard beak and 
strong talons. 

Besides the true Falcons, the Goshiawk and the Sparrowhawk were also 
used in falconry. 

In China and Japan, Persia and India, the Falcon is still trained to hunt 
the gazelle and the small blue antelope. 

Talking of Hawks, the Kestrel is one of the most common, as it is also 
one of the most handsome. It can be recognized by its hovering in the air, 
remaining in one spot with its wings quivering for a considerable time, from 
which it gets its name of Windhover. While thus engaged it is searching the 
ground, with its keen eyes, for mice and such like small animals. The Kestrel 
may be considered a good friend to the farmer. 

The Owl is another strange bird of prey ; there are a great number of 
varieties of Owl, the Barn-owl being one of the most common both in Europe and 
America. Owls are to be met with in all parts of the world, some but five 
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in<^es long while others are as large as two feet, ^ 

larger than the males, but this applies to all Wrds of prqr* Ifhey are g^ia% 
known as nocturia birds. The head is always veiy larg<^ and &e eyes rcmnd 
and staring, and the eyesight at night very acute. Their food consists of birdSi, 
mice, moles, while some species, including the Barn-owl, prey on fish. The 
Burrowing Gwls of America are most interesting little creatures, they are often 
not much larger than a sparrow and never larger than a thrush, they live in 
communities in burrows on the prairies, with the wild dogs as their associates, 
and their nests are sometimes found as far as ten feet from the mouth of the 
burrow. These Owls certainly do burrow for themselves, but as a rule prefer 
to use burrows made by the prairie-dogs, so saving themselves a considerable 
amount of trouble. 

Perching Birds. — From Birds of Prey we come to Birds that Perch. Perching 
Birds live chiefly among trees, and have on their usually delicate feet three long 
thin toes in front and one behind which enable them to grasp the branches on 
which they stand. 

The Crows are an important family of perching birds ; there is the Common 
Crow, the Rooks that live in large communities, the impudent Jackdaw, the 
bold, powerful, and solitary Raven, all dressed in black plumage, the handsome, 
chattering Magpie with its shapely body and glossy black-and-white feathers 
with a sheen of green, the beautiful blue Jays of America, and the strange 
looking Umbrella Bird, a native of the islands of South America. And 
would imagine that the exquisitely lovely Birds of Paradise of New Guinea are 
“ really nothing but gaudy-coloured Crows,” but such they are nevertheless ! 

Very nearly related to the Birds of Paradise are the interesting Bower Birds 
of which, perhaps, the Gardener Bird of North Western New Guinea is the most 
wonderful of bower-builders. Dr. Beccari describes the species as follows : — 

“ The Amblyornis selects a flat, even place round the trunk of a small tree 
which is as thick and as high as a walking-stick of middle size. It begins by 
constructing at the base of the tree a kind of cone, chiefly of moss, of the size 
of a man’s hand The trunk of the tree becomes the central pillar, and the 
whole building is supported by it. On the top of the central pillar twigs are 
then methodically placed, in radiating manner, resting on the ground, 
leaving an aperture for the entrance. Thus is obtained a conical and very 
regular hut. When the work is completed, many other branches are placed 
transversely in various ways, to make the whole quite firm and impermeable. 
A circular gallery is left between the walls and the central cone. The whole is 
nearly three feet in diameter. All the stems used by the Amblyornis are the 



stoi 6f ail otehid i(l>endml^um), au 
(^ip^tyte on the mossy 

bmn(^esof great treea easily bent like straw, 
and generally about twenty inches long. The 
stalks and the leaves, which are small and 
straight, still fre^ and living on them— 
which leads me to conclude that this plant 
was selected by the bird to prevent rotting 
and mould in the building, since it keeps alive 
for a long time, as is so often the 
epiphjrtical orchids. Before 
the cottage there is a meadow 
of moss. This is brought to 
the spot and kept free from 
grass, stones, or anything 
which would offend the eye. 

On this green turf, flowers 
and fruit of a pretty colour 
are placed so as to form an 
elegant little garden. The 
greater part of the decc 
tion is pollected round the 
entrance to the nest ; and it 
would appear that the husband offers there his daily gifts to his wife. The 
objects are very various, but alwa)^ of a vivid colour.” 

Another interesting nest is that of the Golden Oriole of Europe, and a 
visitor to England. This beautiful, bright-yellow coloured bird suspends its 
nest from two forking branches, forming it of interwoven bark stripes and sedge 
leaves lined with grass flowers. The American Baltimore Oriole is another bird 
of gay plum^e (black and orange with a tinge of brilliant red on the breast) 
that builds a suspended nest. But this bird is really a Starling, for there are 
no true Orioles in America. What a very different bird is the European 
Starling with its sombre dress, the last mentioned is, nevertheless, a friendly 
bird, and makes an interesting pet ! 

The Cuckoo. — This handsome bird arrives in England from Africa and 
other warm countries about the 2ist of April, and immediately makes 
itself known by its peculiar note, a note that tells us that the spring is well with 
us. Now at this time of the year most birds are looking after the small family 
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that has recently been hatched, but not so with the Cuckoo, for it neither troubles 
to build a nest nor takes the slightest care of its young. Laying its egg on the 
ground it picks it up in its beak and flies with it to the nest of the Hedge 
Sparrow, Redbreast, Meadow Pipit, or other small bird, where it deposits it 
among the four or five smaller eggs. This done the unnatural mother takes 
her departure to repeat the operation with another nest in about a week^s time. 
The colour of the Cuckoo's egg varies considerably and often resembles 
the eggs of the smaller birds in whose nest it is laid. 

Now while the parent birds are flitting over the country from wood to wood 
and copse to copse, in due course the young Cuckoo and its foster brothers 
and sisters are hatched. Great is the excitement caused by the stranger, the 
foster parents regard it with fondest pride under the impression it is one of 
their own children, and as such consider it just the finest specimen ever known. 
As it grows, the young Cuckoo continues to cause a sensation, finding the nest 
uncomfortably small it proceeds in three or four days to turn out the little birds. 
One by one, with its strong wings, it hoists them over the side to die quickly 
of hunger and exposure, and then settles itself down in peace to enjoy the now 

comfortable nest, and also the increased 
supply of food. Under such treatment 
the young Cuckoo grows rapidly, and as 
soon as it is able to feed itself and grow 
strong on the wing, it leaves its foster 
parents without regret and takes its flight 
to Morocco, Algiers, or such 
like warm country, to return 
in the spring. The Cuckoo 
takes its departure from the 
British Isles in July and 
August, the young bird some- 
times remaining till Septem- 
ber. Its food consists of 
insects, and it is particularly 
fond of fat, hairy caterpillars, 
in this way being of much 
benefit to the fruit trees. We 
have been speaking now of 
the Common Cuckoo, but 
there are other kinds that are 
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better natured and lead 
better lives. 

The Finches are 
great favourites among 
our feathered friends. 

The pert little Sparrow 
is a Finch, but I am 
wrong perhaps in say- 
ing he is a favourite, 
he is certainly not loved 
by the farmer and the 
gardener. Indeed, these 
little birds do so much 
damage that Sparrow clubs have been started with the object of destroying 
them, and a small sum of money is paid for every one killed. On the other 
hand the Canary is also a Finch, and I am quite sure I am right when I 
say he is a favourite, for he has a bright yellow, and sometimes an orange 
coloured plumage, and a glorious song that helps to brighten many a home 
The writer knows a Canaiy that every morning regularly flies from its cage to 
the breakfast table, where its master gives it a piece of bread, the bird then 
flies to the mantelshelf and eats the bread, and when its little meal is finished 
returns to its cage. The Canaiy as we know it is a descendant of the wild 
Canary of the Canary Islands. The wild bird is smaller and its plumage grey 
marked with olive green, thus widely differing from the brilliantly coloured little 
creature with which we are so familiar. 

One of the handsomest of the Finches is the Goldfinch, which is also known 
as the Thistlefinch on account of its liking for thistles. It is unhappily becoming 
more rare year by year, owing to the raid of the bird-catcher. It is an elegant, 
beautiful bird with bright plumage, and strong sweet song not unlike that of 
the Canary. 

The Bullfinch is another Finch and is a favourite cage-bird. Its natural song 
is by no means loud nor beautiful, but it can be taught to pipe an air sweetly 
and correctly, a well-trained Piping-Bullfinch being a valuable bird. The male 
has a black crown and a brick-coloured breast, while the female’s breast is brown. 

The Snowbird or Snow-bunting is one of the favourite Finches of America, it 
also is well known in parts of England, making its appearance in large flocks 
in winter when the snow is on the ground. One of. the easiest birds to tame 
is the Greenfinch ; it is an intelligent little creature, and can be taught to draw 
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its water up-to its cage in a little bucket It has not much song of its own but 
imitates the notes of other birds. 

We must not forget to mention the Siskin which is another favourite cage- 
bird, nor the pretty and lively Chaffinch, the latter is to be met with in every 
hedgerow, wood, and garden, with its cheerful song and quick, brisk manner. 
Its plumage consists of many colours — black, grey, chestnut, green, white, brown, 
and yellow. The nest is compact, and beautifully made of moss, rootlets, and 
grass, lined with hair and feathers, and chips of decayed wood on the outside. 

The Linnet is also a Finch, and is noted for its beautiful song. 

Another glorious singer, if not indeed the very best, is the Skylark. It 
sings its exquisite song as it soars in the air, mounting higher and higher every 
moment, and even when it is almost out of sight its melodious notes can be 
heard distinctly. 

A certain Scotsman gives the lark’s song as follows : 

“ Up in the lift go we, te-hee, te-hee, te-hee, te-hee I 
There’s no’ a cobbler on the airth can mak’ a shoe to me, to me I 
Why so ? Why so? Why so ? 

Because my heel is as long as my toe.” 


'Hfl 

'/V\ 




IP 


The British Skylark is a brown bird with its throat and breast more spotted 
than streaked, and its outer tail feathers mostly white, while the American 
Skylark is a pinkish brown with black tail-feathers and yellow chin and throat. 
Thrushes are delightful birds, and it is pleasant to know there is, scarcely 

any part of the world from 

could not have a better, for its 

you will be sur- 
prised to hear, 
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belong to the Thrush 
family. 

The English Red- 
breast, as you doubt- 
less know, is a small 
brown bird with its 
throat and upper 
breast chestnut- red, 
and the lower breast 
white. The American 
variety is larger, with 
black plumage and a 
reddish breast. In 
England the Robin 
Redbreast is the most 
popular of all birds 
and is particularly as- 
sociated with Christmas time. It is very friendly towards man, generally build- 
ing in the garden near the house. It is, however, quarrelsome with its own 
kind, two Cock Robins often fighting till one is killed. Another lovely singer 
is the Nightingale. This little brown bird arrives in Great Britain in April 
and leaves in September. It sings its beautiful song at night as well as by day, 
but ceases to sing altogether as soon as its eggs are hatched. I suppose it 
then is too busy looking after the little family to think of concerts. The 
Nightingale builds its nest on the ground or close to the ground, and lays from 
four to six eggs which are dark green in colour, very like French olives in fact 

Another night singer is the Mocking-bird of America. But what song does 
this wonderful bird sing ? Well, I suppose as the fancy takes him. Sometimes 
it will be the beautiful song of the Thrush, or of the Robin, or the Linnet, or on 
the other hand it may be the scream of the Hawk, or cry of an Owl, or the shrill 
note of the Quail, for this curious and clever bird can imitate nearly any bird. 

Birds of very brilliant plumage do not as a rule have much song. Take for 
instance the beautiful Kingfisher with its bright metallic blue back, white chin, 
chestnut breast, and red legs, yet it has no song. Then there are the little 
Humming-birds, there are some hundreds of different varieties, and many of 
them are no larger than humble-bees. They are, with the exception of the 
Birds of Paradise, the most beautiful birds that fly. They are like jewels — 
emeralds, rubies, and sapphires, and glint and sparkle in the sun as th^ dart 
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their io^ 

heat^fu! little creatures camiot dug, perhaps Nature thoi^ht sfa^ 
su6Mcntiy kind to them in the M 

^ To my mind one of the most fascinating kinds of birds are the Swallows. 
I welcome their advent because summer is coming. I wonder at their 
departure, the extraordinary way that they gather together in their thousands, 
their great excitement at their own going ; till at last they fly away in clouds. 
Then I think of these birds that flew so gracefully day by day over our 
green meadows and quiet streams, and built their nests under the eaves of 
our houses, that in but a few hours they will, perhaps, be circling round the 
Pyramids of Egypt, and telling their news to the mighty Sphinx. What a lot of 
Swallows the Sphinx must have known ! 

dimbing Birds. — We must now pass on to the Parrots and some of those 
birds that use their feet to climb with. The Parrots, indeed, use their claws very 
much like hands both when feeding and climbing. 

Parrots are found in tropical 
America, Africa, Australia and other 
hot countries. There are many 
varieties including the easily tamed 
and affectionate Kaka Parrots of 
New Zealand, the gorgeous Lories 
and Macaws, the Carolina Parrot with 
bluish green plumage and a white 
bill, the only member of the family 
that is a native of the United States. 
Then there is the Great Black Cock- 
atoo a very powerful bird, the pretty 
little Love-birds, and a kind known 
as Nasitema, these tiny Parrots, 
which are smaller than Sparrows, 
have their home in New Guinea. 
The white Cockatoo comes from 
Australia, while the Grey Parrot 
with a scarlet tail is a West African 
variety. The last mentioned bird is 
a general favourite, for it is very 
tame and makes an excellent talker. 
Parrots are most intelligent and 
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CM be not OKiiy to talk bet to eing. Hie following are a few linei 

from a X^don daily paper^ of a Uttle while bade : 

** A bird which tings grand opera is ntimbcrcd among Sir Charles Lawes- 
Wittewronge’s collection of Parrots. 

It is a wonderfully clever Parrot from Brazil~one of the largest known 
species, of blackish colour, with a huge beak and blue rings round its eyes. 
This intelligent bird imitates the tenor, baritone, and soprano to the life, and in 
addition is a splendid talker. Sir Charles has been offered ;^ioo for the bird, 
but he will not part with it even at such a high figure. 

“Another of Sir Charles* pets seen yesterday was in a somewhat sulky temper. 
He was a Black Cockatoo and refused to pose for his picture when the photo- 
grapher visited the aviary behind the famous sculptor’s studio in Chelsea. 

“ Here Sir Charles has more than a score of wonderful birds of the Parrot 
tribe. The Black Cockatoo regards himself as easily the most distinguished 
member of this feathered coterie — most probably because he got lost and his 
owner paid £io reward for his recoveiy. 

“At all events, he refuses for the present to associate with his former 
comrades, and even tries to peck at Sir Charles when the famous sculptor 
endeavours to ingratiate himself with his pet” 

Another peculiar bird is the Hornbill. Hornbills are remarkable not only 
on account of their peculiar shape and extraordinary bills, but for their habits 
of enclosing the female bird when she is sitting on the nest The hen having 
laid her eggs in a hollow tree, the male bird proceeds to plaster up the entrance, 
leaving only a small opening through which he supplies Mrs. Hornbill and the 
little Hornbills with food until the young are nearly full grown, when they and 
their mother are released. There are numerous species of Hornbills, and they 
are to be found in Africa, India, Malay and New Guinea. 

Another bird with a great beak, and a cousin to the Parrot, is the Toucan, 
there are about sixty different kinds. The long clumsy bill appears to be heavy, 
but in reality this is not so, it is full of empty cellules, or little cells. Toucans 
often live in flocks in the forest, feeding on fruit and small birds. Their native 
countries are Central and South America, they, however, bear cold climates very 
well, and are easily tamed, living in captivity on rice, bread, eggs, and potatoes. 

Woodpeckers are true tree climbers, they climb up the sides of trees pecking 
the bark with their bills in search of insects, and in the still woods the tapping 
noise they make can often be heard. The Woodpecker family is a large one, 
and in different kinds they are found in all parts of the world except Australia. 

Oanid Birds. — Of course you have heard often of Game Birds. This is a very 
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large family which in- 
cludes the Pheasant, 
Partridge, Turkey, 
Grouse, the common 
domestic Fowl, the 
Peacock and many 
other kinds. 

The Common Fowl 
came originally from 
Asia where Wild Fowls 
are still found in the 
jungles, many having a 
striking likeness to the 
birds we see in our farm 
yards. The handsome 
Pheasant and the magnificent Peacock also came from the East, but they are 
very much at home now in the West, particularly in Great Britain. In this 
country Pheasants are preserved for sporting purposes, as they are strong fliers 
and very good to eat, while the stately Peacock beautifies the lawn of many 
a noble residence. 

The Partridge is another bird that is preserved for the sportsman, while 
on the other hand the Turkey, while also belonging to the same family, is 
chiefly known on the dinner-table. Turkeys are still found wild in parts of 
America. Strange to say these birds were supposed to come from Turkey, 
and were so named, but this is a mistake. 

Then there are the Grouse and the Quail families, all of which are sought 
after by the sportsman, and all of which are good to eat. 

Pigeons form a group of remarkably interesting birds, and a book ten 
times as big as this might be written about them, so here I can but touch very 
lightly upon the subject. 

There are many kinds of Pigeons both wild and domestic. The fancy 
Pigeons are of various shapes and colours but have all descended from the 
Common Dove. In the British Museum, and Natural History Section at South 
Kensington, London, is an interesting case of these birds. At the top is the 
Common Dove, and arranged on branches beneath are the various fancy breeds 
that have descended from this common ancestor. 

The Pouter Pigeon is a peculiar bird that can fill its large crop with air 
and swell it out so that it is nearly as large as its body, and hides its head 
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and neck. The Fantails are very pretty birds, with their tails the shape of 
a fan. The Tumblers are so called because they turn somersaults in the air. 
Then there are the Nuns, Jacobins, Trumpeters, Turbits, Barbs, Carriers and 
many others. The last mentioned are very useful birds, and have played their 
part in ^history. Their flight is remarkably rapid, and when released from 
captivity they fly straight home, arriving at their destination safely even if it 
is some hundreds of miles away. For this reason Carrier Pigeons have been 
used for years, and are still, for carrying messages which are fastened to their 
legs or their bodies. Until recently they were employed by the Navies of 
different countries, to communicate from the ships away at sea with headquarters 
on land, but the wonderful invention of wireless telegraphy has deprived the 
Carrier Pigeon of this employment. 

Some of the wild pigeons are very beautiful creatures, such as the large 
Fruit Pigeons of India and Australia, and the Crowned Pigeon of the Papuan 
Islands, the plumes on the heads of the latter being very beautiful. 

The Passenger Pigeon is the wild Pigeon of the United States, where it 
is found in enormous flocks — consisting of thousands of birds, which are killed 
for the market, for the flesh of this 
bird, as indeed that of all Pigeons, 
is considered exceedingly good to 
eat. 

• Wild Pigeons build in the woods 
and caves, and their nests are very 
simple, as a rule only a few sticks 
laid one on the top of the other. 

The domestic bird generally lives 
in a Dove-cot adjacent to the house 
of its owner. Pigeons’ eggs are 
white and nearly always two in, 
number. 

Eomiing Birds. — Generally when 
we think of birds we connect them 
with flying, but there are some 
birds that cannot fly, among them 
are the Ostrich, the Emu, the Ap- 
teryx, the Rhea, and the Cassowary. 

The Ostrich is the largest living 
bird, being as much as two feet 

B 
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taller 0^ average maa Aliltough it caniiot flK« ita 
caiiy it at the imtea «« hw 

te ^^4 i^f it caumot fimy from it$ 
only two toea The bead and neck and legs am almost 

You have no doubt seen Ostrich feathers in ladies* hats ; these Isathem come 
from the wings and tails of the great birds, and in Africa, which is their native 

country, they are hunted for these beautiful plumes. 
They are also kept on farms, and Ostrich farming is 
indeed a great and profitable industry. About every 
eight months the feathers are plucked. This ht^e 
bird is powerful enough to carry a heavy man on 
its back, and in some places it is trained and used 
for this purpose. 

The Ostrich lays its eggs in the sands, the male 
bird sitting on them at night, in the day leaving them 

to the heat of the 
sun. 

The Emu of Cen- 
tral Australia is a 
near relative to the 
Ostrich, but not 
nearly so* handsome,^ 
although it is much 
prized by the natives 
for its feathers and 
eggs, and also for an 
oil that is extracted 
from the skin. 

In South America 
is found the Rhea or 
Nandu which also be- 
longs to this family, 
but is only half the 
size of the Ostrich, 
it also has no tail 
feathers. 

Then there is the 

OSTRICH. Cassowary, of these 
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there are op less^ ^ ek^ ’^^eeies. Most U them ate nui^ o£ the 
Papuan gro^ of Xslanda; iriaOe one q«des bel(»gt to Australia. The ooiottr 
Of the Ca^sw^s^ 1i daiit and ^ nude hird^ ai ht t^ ease idf 

alt this family, loolra alter thoyotug iiidieh^^l^^ 

The Kiwis of New Zealand are very curious biids, they have no wings 
and no tail, but have four toes, and can run remarkably fasA; they ate also 
wonderful kickera The Kiwis vaiy a good deal in size, some measuring as 
much as two feet in height^ while others are not larger than a laige hen. They 
live in pairs, and the mother bird lays a very big egg twice a year in a nest 
which is only a hole, usually at the foot of a tree. 

Wading Birds. — There is another large family of birds with long legs, and 
long necks, but, unlike those just referred to, they can also fly. Among these 
are the Cranes, Storks, and Herons. These are called wading birds. Their 
homes are close to rivers and lakes, where they can wade in the water and 
catch fish with their long bills. 

One of the most beautiful is the Crowned Crane of Northern and Western 
Africa. It is slate coloured with streaks of black and brown upon the tail, and 
snowy white feathers in the wings. 

In Great Britain and Ireland the Heron is plentiful, but it is a shy bird and 
difficult to approach, it is, however, often seen on the wing with its slow, steady, 
and straight flight. 

, The White Stork is a native of Europe, especially of Holland where it is 
looked upon with almost reverence. Storks are protected by law in that country, 
and are certainly most useful creatures, for they destroy reptiles and other 
disagreeable animals, as well as being excellent scavengers. As they are never 
molested, they become quite tame, building their nests on the housetops, and 
mingling with the inhabitants. They are most devoted to their young, the 
young birds ardently returning the affection of their parents. 

Storks are equally respected and protected in Morocco ; a French writer who 
lived some years in that country remarks the following about these interesting 
birds : “ The Stork is seen on migration in vast numbers around Tangier passing 
to Europe during January and February, some of the birds terminating their 
journey by remaining to breed in Morocco. These are the first to depart South 
returning again year after year to the same places, and apparently by the same 
route as that taken in their gradual departure. 

“ Some large flights pass on without stopping ; those which migrate in 
August rest awhile on their way South ; so during the autumnal migration 
(which lasts, as in the spring, for about a month — the latter half of August and 
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the first part of September) this species is extremely numerous, and is seen 
round the environs of Tangier in all directions ; they are very tame, and often 
follow close behind the plough. 

“The superstition which shelters this bird from molestation by the natives 
is the belief that the Storks were inspired by Allah to protect the harvest and 
the country from noxious insects and reptiles, and that the birds themselves 
(knowing the benefits they confer on man) ask in return protection for their 
offspring by building their nests on the walls of towns and houses, and that, 
therefore, anyone who kills them must be a Kaffir, i,e. not a true believer of 
the Prophet, especially as the birds would only be killed for mischief and not 
for food." 

The Spoonbill is an extraordinary looking bird belonging to this family. 
Its bill is over eighteen inches long and not unlike a spoon in shape, in fact it 
is used as a spoon in some countries. Spoonbills are found in most parts of the 
world, but not vety far North. 

The Ibis is another interesting bird belonging to the waders ; there are 
various kinds but the Sacred Ibis is the most beautiful. It is a bright, rich 
scarlet with a few black marks. It arrives in Egypt in summer, when the Nile 
begins to rise, and for this reason was worshipped by the ancient Egyptians. 

The Bittern is another Heron-like bird. There are various kinds in different 
parts of the globe, and most of the family have the gift of concealing themselves 
by pretending to be part of the brown and yellow reeds and rushes in Which they 
make their homes. There is one species in the Argentine that has this power 
remarkably developed. A wonderful story of this bird is told by the naturalist 
Mr. Hudson : 

“One day in November, 1870," he writes, “when out shooting I noticed a 
Variegated Bittern stealing off quickly through a bed of rushes thirty or forty 
yards from me. He was a foot or so above the ground, and went so rapidly that 
he appeared to glide through the rushes without touching them. I fired, 
but afterwards ascertained that in my hurry I missed my aim. The bird, 
however, disappeared at the report, and, thinking I had killed him, I went to the 
spot 

“ It was a small isolated bed of rushes I had seen him in ; the mud below, 
and for some distance round, was quite bare and hard, so that it would have been 
impossible for the bird to escape without being perceived ; and yet, dead or alive 
he was not to be found. After vainly searching and re-searching through the 
rushes for a quarter of an hour, I gave over the quest in great disgust and 
bewilderment, and, after re-loading, was just turning to go, when, behold 1 there 
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Stood my Bittern on 
a reed, no more than 
eight inches from me, 
and, on a level with 
my knees. He was 
perched, the body 
erect, and the point of 
the tail touching the 
reed grasped by its 
feet, the long, slender 
tapering neck was 
held stiff, straight and 
vertically ; and the 
head and beak, in- IBIS, 

stead of being carried 

obliquely, were also pointing up. There was not, from his feet to the tip of his 
beak, a perceptible curve or inequality, but the whole was the figure (the exact 
counterpart) of a straight, tapering rush; the loose plumage arranged to fill 
inequalities, and the wings pressed into the hollow sides, made it impossible 
to see where the body ended and the neck began, or to distinguish head from 
neck or beak from head. This was, of course, a front view ; and the entire 
under-suiTace of the bird was thus displayed all of a uniform dull yellow, like 
that of a faded rush. I regarded the bird wonderingly for some time, but not 
the least motion did it make. I thought it was wounded or paralysed with fear, 
and, placing my hand on the point of its beak, forced the head down till it 
touched the back ; when I withdrew my hand, up fiew the head, like a steel 
spring, to its first position. I repeated the experiment many times with the 
same result, the very eyes of the bird appearing all the time rigid and unwinking, 
like those of a creature in a fit. What wonder that it is so difficult — almost 
impossible — to discover the bird in such an attitude. But how happened it 
that, while repeatedly walking round the bird through the rushes, I had not 
caught sight of the striped back and the broad, dark-coloured sides ? I asked 
myself this question, and stepped round to get a side view, when, miribile dictu, 
I could still see nothing but the rush-like front of the bird. His motions on 
the perch as he turned slowly or quickly round, still keeping the edge of the 
blade-like body before me, corresponded so exactly with my own that I almost 
doubted that I had moved at all No sooner had I seen the finishing part of 
this marvellous instinct of self-preservation (this last act making the whole 
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complete), than such a of delict and admiration possessed me as I have 

never before experienced during my researches, much as I have conversed with 
wild animals in the wilderness, and many and perfect as are the instances of 
adaptation I have witnessed, I could not finish admiring, and thought that never 
had anything so beautiful fallen in my way before, for even the sublime cloud* 
seeking instinct of the White Egret and the typical Herons seemed less admirable 
than this, and for some time I continued experimenting, pressing down the 
bird’s head and trying to bend him by main force into some other position ; 
but the strange rigidity remained unrelaxed, the fixed attitude unchanged I 
also found, as I walked round him, that as soon as I got to the opposite side, and 
he could no longer twist himself on his perch, he whirled his body with great 
rapidity the other way, instantly presenting the same front as before. 

“ Finally I plucked him forcibly from the rush and perched him on my hand, 

upon which he flew away; but he 
flew only fifty or sixty yards off, and 
dropped into the grass. Here he 
again put into practice the same 
instinct so ably, that I groped about 
for ten or twelve minutes before 
refinding him, and was astonished 
that a creature, to all appearance so 
weak and frail, should have strength 
and endurance sufficient to keep its 
body rigid and in one attitude for 
so long a time.” 

Before leaving these long-legged 
wading birds I must mention the 
Adjutant of India. This is a large 
Stork with a powerful beak with 
which it can swallow an animal as 
big as a rabbit, or a bird as large as 
a fowl It is very useful, like the 
Stork in Holland, and like some 
Vultures, for it will clear the streets 
of refuse, and destroys snakes and 
lizards. It is easily tamed, and often 
causes much amusement by the 
manner of its walk and its strange 
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antics. Its feathers, known as “ Marabou ” feathers, are very beautiful and are 
of considerable value. 

Although there are many other waders that might be mentioned, 'such as the 
Curlews, Snipes, and Sandpipers, there is not the space here, and I must pass on 
to those birds that live in the water or by the water, and that have webbed feet 
with which th^ swim. 

Webbed-footed Birds. — ^When we talk about, birds with webbed feet we first 
think of Ducks, and Geese, and Swans, as they are the most familiar to us. We 
have seen them in river, lakes, or ponds, and in the case of the Ducks and Geese 
many of us know them on the dinner-table, for they are exceedingly good to 
eat ; a very lai^e trade is done in them, and they are sent to market in their 
thousands. Eighteen centuries ago Ducks were kept in the Roman poultry-yards. 

Of Dvicks and Geese there are numerous kinds all over the world, some of 
them having most beautiful plumage, the Drake of the common wild Duck 
or Mallard being a very handsome bird. Ducks and Geese afford excellent 
sport to the shooting man in nearly all countries in those parts where there 
is much water, but they are very shy and difficult to get near to. The Canvas- 
Back Duck of North America is much sought after, for it is prized above all 
other wild Duck for the table. 

Swans are handsome, graceful birds ; they are also exceedingly powerful and 
are best avoided when they have their Cygnets, as their young are called, with 
them, as Occasionally they are dangerous. The wild Swans resemble the domestic 
birds in most points. Australia is the native country of the Black Swan, but it 
has been introduced into other lands and domesticated. 

The tallest of all webbed-footed birds is the Flamingo, its height being 
almost that of a man. It is curious in shape but beautiful in colour. The 
plumage of the male is a bright rosy red. These birds are found in great 
numbers in Africa and Asia and in most hot and sunny countries. 

Mr. Abel Chapman describes these birds on the Guadalquivir in Spain, 
as follows : “ One cannot go far into the Marismas without seeing that extra- 
ordinary fowl the Flamingo, certainly the most characteristic bird of the wilder- 
ness. In herds of 300 to 500, several of which are often in sight at once, they 
stand feeding in the open water, all their heads under, greedily tearing up the 
grasses and water-plants from the bottom. On approaching them, which can 
only be done with extreme caution, their silence is at first broken by the 
sentries, who commence walking away with low croaks, then the whole five 
hundred necks rise at once to the full extent, every bird gaggling his loudest 
as th^ walk obliquely, looking back over their shoulders as though to take 
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stock of the extent of the danger. Pushing a few yards forward, up they all 
rise, and a more beautiful sight cannot be imagined than the simultaneous 
spreading of their thousand crimson wings, flashing against the sky like a gleam 
of rosy light” 

Their nests, which consist of mud, are built in colonies. The American 
Flamingo is more orange than his brother of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The Pelican, which is sometimes seen in company with the Flamingo, is 
another large and strange bird with beautiful plumage. Its feathers are white 
with a delicate rose-coloured tinge, except on the long golden-yellow breast Its 
bill is yellow tipped with red, and has a deep pouch attached to it, in which 
the bird keeps the fish it catches, till such time as it wishes to eat them. 

The Cormorant, a relative of the Pelican, is well known on all rocky coasts. 

Sea Birds. — The Albatross, one of the largest of birds that fly, belongs to the 
web-footed family of Petrels. It measures no less than twelve to fourteen feet 
across the wings. It is met with in the southern seas, and is best known around 
the Cape of Good Hope. On the other hand one of the smallest of Sea-Birds is 
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the Storm-Petrel, some Petrels being no larger than Swallows. Sailors call the 
Storm-Petrels Mother Carey's Chickens, as they were supposed to cause 
the storm. As a matter of fact they precede the storms and act as a warning 
to the seamen. 

Of Sea-Gulls there are many kinds, so many that it is quite impossible to 
mention them here. The Skua is a large and powerful Gull measuring over 
two feet in length. He is a great tyrant, and steals the food of the smaller 
Gulls to the latter’s infinite disgust. 

Lastly I will say a word about the peculiar Penguins. They vary much 
in size, the King Penguin of the Antarctic Seas being the largest They all 
have very short legs, no wings, but a couple of paddles which assist them greatly 
in swimming. 

The Rev. A. E. Eaton gives an interesting account of the Penguin known as 
the “Johnnie,” from which the following is a short extract : 

“It builds in communities, some of only a dozen, others from 70 to 150 
families. A more populous colony was visited by six officers from the ships, 
who estimated the number of nests in it to amount to 2000 or more. . . . The 
young were hatched, and 
now the mothers anxiously 
endeavoured to persuade 
them to follow the examples 
of their* fathers, and run 
away to sea. But the nest- 
lings preferred to stay in 
their nests ; they did not 
mind if the stranger did 
stroke them, although their 
anxious mothers ran at him 
with open mouths whenever 
he dared to do so. Only a 
few of the older chicks could 
be prevailed upon to stir, - 
and they, after waddling a 
few yards, became satisfied 
with their performance and 
turned to go home again. The 
mothers who had straggled 
to a greater distance began 
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to return too. It was now that the more tardy youngsters began to experience 
the ills of life. Every Penguin that had reached its place before them, aimed 
blows at them as they passed towards their own abodes. 

“ One of the little birds certainly did seem to deserve correction. It saw its 
neighbour’s nest empty, and sat down in it The old female Johnnie, the 
rightful occupier, presently returned in company with her own chick, to whom, 
having put her head well into his mouth, she began to administer refreshment 
after the run. Seeing them so pleasantly engaged, the small vagrant thought- 
lessly presuming on her generosity, went nearer and presented himself to be 
fed also, as if he had a right to her attention and care. She looked at him 
while he stood gaping before her with drooping wings, unable for a moment 
to credit what she saw. But suddenly the truth flashed upon her, and, provoked 
by his consummate audacity, she gave vent to her indignation, pecked his 
tongue as hard as she could, cleared him out of the nest, darting blows at his 
back, and croaked ominously after him as he precipitately fled beyond the 
range of her beak, leaving trophies of down upon the scene of his unfortunate 
adventure.” 
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Amphibians 





1. TREE-CLIMBING SNAKE. 4. GIANT TORTOISE. 

2 . FLYING DRAGON. 5. MOLOCH LIZATiD. 

3. BANDED IGUANA. 6. TREE-FROG. 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. 

“ In the Temple of Creation 
Brothers, we are very small.” — ^Bracken. 

Millions of years before man appeared upon the earth, the ancient seas teemed 
with huge serpents and lizards ; grotesque, hideous creatures, thirty feet high, 
trampled over the land, and great reptiles, with skin-covered wings, flew 
on high. 

Fortunately the descendants of these monsters, our reptiles of to-day, are 
much diminished both in size and in number ; and they no longer dominate the 
earth, water and air, as lords of creation. 

Reptiles of some kind or another are to be found in almost every country ; 
but they flourish in the equatorial regions and hot latitudes generally. There 
the hissing of the mother Turtle startles the silence as she conceals her eggs in 
the sand and “ the roar of the grim Alligator,” makes the night horrible. 
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We can divide Reptiles into four lai^e groups, viz -Tortoises, Turtles 
Lizardsi Snakes, and a small group which has only one living representative, 
a lizard called the Tuatera or Hatteria. 

Each of the four groups can be divided and subdivided, for they contain very 
many different species, and as one would find in every large connection, each 
family has its own peculiar ways and characteristics. In spite of this there are 
always certain features that are common to the whole tribe to which they 
belong. 

Some Reptiles live on land, others in the water, and many are equally at 
home in either place ; but all must breathe the air of the atmosphere for they 
have lungs, and not gills like the fish who can only breathe under water. 

With the exception of Snakes, the Reptiles have four legs although one 
cannot always see them, as in some of the Lizards, for example, they are mere 
stumps. Certain aquatic species have legs that work like paddles and greatly 
aid them in swimming. 

Scales are the fashionable covering in Reptile-land, and it is wonderful how 
many variations in this mode one can see. There are the Snakes for instance, 
with evenly arranged scales, small and comparatively smooth, the Tortoises have 
thick plates on breast and back and are scaly only on their legs and feet, whilst 
an Australian Lizard, the Moloch, and the Horned Toad (also a Lizard) bristle 
with spines like a hedgehog. 

There* are no dentists for these creatures, so it is well that they are mostly 
provided with good strong teeth, for being flesh eaters they must often have to 
tackle tough meat to say nothing of bones. If by any chance these teeth get 
broken, a great many of the Reptiles have another set ready to grow in their 
place. 

Generally speaking they are about as plain-looking a family as you will find 
anywhere in the world to-day. The lack-lustre eye bespeaks the cold blood 
which flows through their veins, chilly creatures that neither know, nor show, one 
spark of real affection. Most of them are sluggish by nature and live a long 
time because they live so slowly. 

The one gorgeous feature lies in the colouring of some of the Snakes and 
Lizards, and the beautiful markings on Tortoise and Turtle shells. 

There are Lizards that adopt “lightning change" colouring, the tints 
varying rapidly to tone in with the surroundings. 

The leopard cannot change his spots; but the little Chameleon can alter 
spots to stripes and vice versd at a moment’s notice. 

Baby Reptiles are not pretty, and rarely inspire affection even in their own 
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parents, a great many species leaving the eggs in a co^ spot to be hatched 
out by the sun, and troubling themselves no further in the matter. 

Although closely related to one another, reptiles and birds seem, at first 
glance, very dissimilar, the one class dragging their bellies on the earth, the 
other soaring up into the empyreaa 

There* was once, in the far away ages, a most strange bird, which we call 
the Archaeopteryx as though it were not ugly enough without such a name. 
It had a fleshy tail which would have been a lizard’s but for a few feathers 
sprouting out here and there. It had four limbs, and walked on the hind pair, 
like man its far subsequent successor, and hands of a sort that helped it to 
climb trees. It bore such a great resemblance to the fl)dng reptiles that one 
must regard it as on the border-land between the latter and the true birds. 

In comparing the skeleton of a bird and a reptile of to-day, many points 
of resemblance are revealed, -that prove the truth of the story which has been 
reconstructed from the fossil remains dug from the earth, where they lay 
buried since those early times when the world was ruled by monsters. 

Tortoises. — Tortoises that live on land have clubbed hind feet something 
like an elephant’s, and they serve the same useful purpose in supporting the 
great weight of the body. 

Tortoises and Turtles share between them the proud distinction of being 
the only creatures amongst the “back-bone” (vertebrate) animals that have 
their skeletons outside the body. This skeleton is known as the “ shell ” and 
is a sort of box formed from its bones and divided into the upper part or 
“ carapace ” covering the back, and the lower or “ plastron ” formed from the 
breast bone and protecting the under part of the body. This shell forms a 
most complete fortress in which the animal can ensconce itself in time of danger ; 
head, tail, and legs disappearing within the protecting walls. Some species, 
when they have withdrawn into the shell, can close up the apertures by means 
of an ingenious hinge arrangement, and then, says the Rev. Sydney Smith, he 
“ need fear no enemy except man and the Boa Constrictor, the former taking 
him home and roasting him, and the latter swallowing him entire, and consuming 
him slowly in its interior.” There is nothing gained by laying siege to the 
castle, as the Tortoise can do without food for very long periods and thus tire 
out the most persistent foe. 

Mother Tortoise is very clever about concealing her eggs in the sand. If 
she were not, vety few little ones would ever come into the world, for man 
and beast search eagerly for these eggs on account of the delicious flavour. 

Aquatic Tortoises swim well, using their webbed feet as paddles, and are 
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much more active than their land-dwelling relatives. This is due to their 
food consisting of live fish and small reptiles instead of the vegetable diet of 
the other Tortoises. 

Animals that prey on others must of necessity “ hustle ” somewhat, or they 
would have but slender chances of gaining a meal. 

The Greek Turtle is frequently kept as a pet, but one can hardly regard 
it as an interesting companion. A friend of mine keeps one to catch the 
cockroaches ; but I fear it sadly fails in its duty as the species are v^etable 
feeders. 

Gilbert White in his “Natural Histoiy of Selbome” mentions one of these 
Tortoises which had been attended to by an old lady for more than thirty years. 
It seemed to know its benefactress and would hobble to meet her, though it never 
noticed any one else. It had a great dislike for rain, in spite of the substantial 
shelter formed by the carapace, and would shuffle away on the first sprinklings, 
running its head up in a comer. 

Like so many other reptiles, these Tortoises sleep (hibernate) during the cold 
weather. 

The Snapping Turtle, or Snapper, like some of its betters, is not above 
using artful dodges whereby to gain a meal. 

It conceals itself in the mud, the only visible part being two long, brightly- 
hued threads, at the end of the tongue, which wave temptingly in the water. 

“ Herfe’s a nice worm ! ” says a fish, and makes a dart at it, to be immedi- 
ately snapped up by rapacious jaws. If the fish be too cautious to be thus 
caught, friend Snapper, taking 'advantage of his striking likeness to an old 
moss-covered log, creeps 
slowly up to the un- 
suspicious prey, and then 
there is a snap and a 
gobble and another little 
life cut short. 

Turtles. — Turtles live 
in the seas of torrid and 
temperate zones, seldom 
coming ashore except to 
deposit their eggs in holes 
in the sand. As soon as 
the young ones hatch out 
they make for the sea 
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without loss of time. 
Humboldt relates that 
some newly>hatched 
Turtles were placed in 
bags and carried some 
distance from the shore ; 
they were then liber- 
ated and placed with 
their heads away from 
the direction of the 
water. With one ac- 
cord each little Turtle 
turned tail about, and 
took the shortest route 
back to the sea. The 
years of a Turtle’s life can be measured by the lines of growth on the edges 
of the carapace, and by this means one at the New York Zoo is reckoned to 
be 250 years old, and it is still growing. 

Some of them attain a great size, the Leathery Turtle has been known to 
weigh 1600 lbs. 

Most Tortoises and Turtles can be eaten by human beings ; but certain kinds 
have a musky flavour which is disagreeable. • 

The Green Turtle is much prized for its nourishing flesh and delicious green 
fat In the City of London this Turtle is a very important personage indeed, 
no civic banquet being complete without him, indeed, the Aldermen could sooner 
dispense with the presence of the Lord Mayor himself. 

These Turtles are shipped to England from the West Indies, and are very 
well-conducted passengers that can go for weeks without any refreshment except 
an occasional bath of cold water. 

Turtles are very profitable to man, for, in addition to the flesh, fat and eggs, 
we make use of the oil, as much as 14 to 15 quarts being extracted from one 
well-grown animal. 

The carapace of the Caret or Hawksbill Turtle, which is known as “ Tortoise- 
shell,” is a valuable article of commerce, owing to its beautiful colour and 
appearance, and the ease with which it can be pressed together, and moulded 
into any shape by means of heat 

Oroeodiles and AUigaton.— Crocodiles are the largest and most highly 
organized of living reptiles. Owing to their great strength, sharp teeth, and 
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voracious appetites, they are the dread of man and beast in those warm 
climes where they swarm in the rivers and estuaries and sun themselves upon 
the banks. 

They may be divided into three families : (i) The true Crocodile which can 
be distinguished by its long head and the hind legs fringed with scales ; (2) The 
Alligator or Caimans which has a short broad head ; (3) The Garial with a 
long, narrow snout and slender teeth. The male Garial has a curious little 
sac over the nostrils which it inflates with air and blows out like a balloon, 
apparently it serves no useful purpose, so we may regard it as an ornament. 

We find the true Crocodile in Africa, India, Australia and South America, 
and the Alligator only in certain parts of America and China. 

The Crocodile looks very ungainly on land, dragging itself along on four 
weak little legs ; but in the water it swims quickly and gracefully, propelled by 
its great strong tail. 

It has an uncomfortable habit of remaining very still near the banks of a 
river, looking for all the world like an old tree trunk ; but woe betide the unwary 
passer-by, for the great tail suddenly lashes out and sweeps the victim within 
convenient reach of the hungry jaws. It holds its prey beneath the water until 
death has ended the struggle, and then the flesh is tom from the bones and 
bolted in great lumps, to be digested at leisure. 

Whilst holding a body under water the reptile suffers no inconvenience from 
lack of aiff as its nostrils are placed on a small projection at the tip of the snout, 
which remains above water when the creature is submerged. A valve in the 
throat closes to prevent 
the water from being 
swallowed whilst it holds 
its prey. 

The Crocodile likes 
its meat “ gamy,” no 
doubt it is more highly 
flavoured and tender, 
so when in no particular 
hurry for a meal, it 
buries its prey until it 
has attained the desired 
condition. 

Men have escaped 

a terrible fate by NILE CROCODILE and ziczacs. 
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pretending to be dead and permitting themselves to be buried by this reptile ; 
afterwards emerging from the shallow grave, and, you may be sure, putting the 
best foot foremost to escape from such a neighbourhood. 

In the upper reaches of the Nile the Crocodiles swarm in their thousands, 
devouring ail the dead and putrifying matter that comes their way, and thus 
keeping the waters free from pollution. 

The quiet open air life they lead seems to suit them, for it is thought that 
many of them attain the venerable age of 300 years or thereabouts ; some of the 
patriarchs growing to a length of thirty feet 

The ancient Egyptians worshipped a Crocodile god and organized great 
religious processions in his honour. For this purpose the reptiles were tamed 
and covered with gold and jewels and gorgeous trappings and led along by the 
priests. Whenever these strange pets died, their bodies were preserved to last 
for ages, even to our own time, by a process known as embalming. 

In India the Hindus still regard the Marsh Crocodile or Mugger as a 
sacred animal, and they keep numbers in ponds, where they are waited upon 
and tended by the priests, and regarded with much reverence by the 
populace. 

The Mugger has little enough to recommend it, for it is a cowardly creature 
that tries to conceal itself, when man approaches, by burying its head in the 
mud. 

If there should chance to be a scarcity of water, the Mugger will burrow 
under the mud and sleep until better times arrive. 

A story is told in “ Wood’s Natural History,” of an officer who after pitching 
his tent retired to sleep. 

In the middle of the night he was awakened by strange movements in the 
earth beneath his couch ; the cause of which he only found out the following 
morning when a large Crocodile made its way from under the bed. 

When one has as many teeth as a Crocodile, a toothpick must be a very 
desirable possession, and our reptilian friend must greatly appreciate the services 
of a little bird, called the ziczac, which hops into the cavernous jaws and collects 
the fragments left there after a meal. One good turn deserves another, so the 
little ziczac, grateful for a free feed, keeps a sharp look out for the foes of its 
host, and gives a warning cry when danger draws near. One never finds 
Alligators in brackish or salt water ; the Crocodile, on the contrary, rather 
fancies these haunts, perhaps the river water seems insipid after a feed of 
“ gamy ” meat 

The Alligator is somewhat retiring and timid ; but when attacked, shows 
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fight ; and then let rlldn or beast beware, for the great tail sweeps from side to 
side, and the armour of tough scales seems Impervious to Spear aitd bullet. In 
a fury of rage it rushes at its assailant whose only chance of avdidlng the wide, 
snapping jaws is by springing behind clear of the lashing tail, and making off at 
“top speed.” This reptile Cannot turn its head round, owing to two bony 
projections on either side of the neck, and this has given a chance Of escape to 
many a poor man who has come near that perilous clutch. 

Although not gifted with the tones of a dove, the Alligator is musically 
inclined, anH when he raises his voice to the moon, or his lady love, the night 
is filled with bellowings that effectually banish sleep from the neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Alligator has a strong sense of duty and takes great care of her eggs, 
which she buries in layers, about fifty at a time, on the strand or river bank 
and covers over with mud and leaves. 

When the young brood comes out, the mother is in waiting and she 
conducts them to the water and cares for them until they no longer require 
her aid. 

Snakes. — “And the Lord God said unto the serpent . . . 'thou art cursed 
above all cattle, and above every beast of the field, and upon thy belly shalt 
thou go ' ” — and as it was spoken, so it is, for in the whole brute creation there 
is no creature more feared and disliked. 

The noiseless way in which the serpent glides along, indistinguishable from 
its surroundings, the sudden dart and unerring aim, strike terror to the heart 
of man and paralyze animals with fear. 

There are many kinds of snakes in the family of "Ophidia” or “True 
Snakes ” (which numbers about 2000 different Species) ; some are quite harmless 
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to man, the bite of others means agony followed by death. The giant Python 
is not venomous, but kills by coiling itself round the body of its victim, crushing 
flesh and bones in its terrible embrace. 

Although they crawl upon their bellies now, there are signs in the skeleton 
which show that once, long before man and woman sinned upon this earth, the 
serpent had legs like other reptiles. Some of them still have little claws in 
place of feet 

The long slender bodies differ greatly in appearance from those of other 
vertebrate animals ; the backbone being remarkably pliant owing to the bones 
fitting into one another with a ball and socket joint. There are as many as 300 
of these bones in a large serpent, and nearly all of them have a rib attached on 
either side by means of ball and socket joints. 

This arrangeipent gives great flexibility to the body, but does not permit 
of any but a side to side movement, so, though the front part can be raised 
upright and the snake is able to coil and writhe and twist, it cannot glide in 
vertical curves as one often sees represented in old pictures. 

It creeps along on the ends of the ribs which are joined to the scales under- 
neath the body, and as the former move the latter catch on to any unevennesses 
of the ground ; on a smooth surface, such as glass, the snake can make no 
progress, however large and strong it may be. 

A snake will swallow, whole, a creature many times larger than itself, and is 
enabled to do so by the peculiarly elastic nature of its body, and & mouth so 
constructed that it can open to a surprising size. These great mouths are well 
supplied with teeth, especidly those of the snakes that crush their prey. The 
teeth point backwards so that anything once inside those cruel jaws, cannot 
again escape, however much it may struggle. 

The snake is sometimes caught in its own snare, through its inability to 
disgorge a mouthful that has proved too large even for such a capacity. A case 
is known where a small snake swallowed a mouse several sizes too large, and 
the latter burst through the skin and muscles of its devourer’s neck. 

The Venomous Serpents have two grooved fangs in the upper front jaw, and 
at the base of these is a pair of little poison glands. 

When the serpent strikes at its prey, the pressure of the fangs, when piercing 
the flesh, forces the poison to flow from the glands. It runs down the grooves 
in the teeth, and is thus conveyed to the wounds before they are withdrawn. 

Snakes do not gulp their food, but gradually draw their own bodies outside 
their prey, as a skin covers a sausage. Once their teeth fasten into anything the 
serpents go on swallowing quite automatically until the object has disappeared 
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or they die in the at- 
tempt A serpent once 
swallowed a rug in this 
way, and the same 
peculiarity led to the 
loss of a valuable Boa 
Constrictor at the Lon- 
don Zoo. Two Boas, 
one just a little longer 
than the other, con- 
fined in the same cage, 
were given two pigeons 
and left to enjoy their 
meal, as usual. Next 
morning the smaller 
Boa was missing and 
the other one lay stretched along the cage, evidently very “ full inside/* 

The missing comrade must have been accidentally swallowed during a battle 
royal for the second bird. It does not require a Sherlock Holmes to reconstruct 
the story, for it is evident that the larger Boa, in grabbing at the pigeon, must 
have fastened its teeth in the smaller one’s head, and then, from sheer force of 
habit, gone on swallowing with the dire result already related. 

After this substantial meal the Boa slept for nearly a month and then awoke 
with an excellent appetite. This habit of remaining torpid after food is usual 
with reptiles. 

Tree-climbing Snakes are unpleasant customers when they hang from the 
branches holding on by their tails, the long bodies waving in the air as they 
make ready to dart upon a passer-by below. The Boa family, which numbers 
the great Python amongst its members, are tree-climbers like those just described, 
and they all kill by crushing. 

The Anacondo is a giant, sometimes measuring forty feet, and is one of the 
terrors of the rivers and marshes of Tropical America. A man or a calf makes 
but a mouthful for this creature, which crushes its food into a sort of pancake to 
make it more convenient for swallowing. Like all aquatic snakes it is a good 
swimmer. 

Two terrible reptiles, the Fer-de-Lance and the Rattlesnake belong to 
the ‘‘Viperine” family. The Fer-de-Lance conceals itself in the sugar 
plantations of Brazil, and springing out upon passers-by, inflicts a fat^il woynd* 
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It is one of the few venomous snakes that will attack a human being without 
provocation. 

When the Rattlesnake waggles his tail, every one in the vicinity is aware 
of Ae fact, for that member is adorned, at the tip, with a fine, noisy rattle made 
of loose homy rings. An ordinary rattle has from six to sixteen of these rings ; 
but old snakes can sometimes boast of twenty, and these are credited with 
having added a new one, as a trophy, every time they succeeded in killing a 
man. You may take this, and a great many other snake stories, with a grain 
of salt 

There are many serpents that never attack human beings unless they are 
irritated or injured ; but the Puff Adder is not one of these. This creature is 
curiously sensitive to nicotine poison, and the Hottentots sometimes kill it by 
expectorating the juice of chewed tobacco into its face. This is a plucky pro- 
ceeding on their part, for the Adder literally swells out with anger and inflicts 
its deadly bite even when it has not the least provocation. Indeed, it is said 
that this wretch will spring backwards and attack a person standing some 
distance behind. 

There is a common belief that snakes can ” fascinate” birds and animals 
by the power of their eye, and thus lure them to walk right into the expectant 
jaws. The probability is that the poor creatures are not at all “fascinated,” 
but very much the reverse, being rooted to one spot, paralyzed with fear at 
sight of their dreaded enemy. • 

When our coats get 
shabby we are put to 
the trouble and expense 
of procuring others ; but 
in Snakeland things are 
better managed. Mr. 
Snake's old garment 
just splits up the back 
and out he walks clad 
in a brand-new one that 
fits without a wrinkle — 
and there's nothing to 
pay. 

Cobras, the most 
deadly of all the tribe, 
INDIAN COBRA. are frequently tamed and 
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can even be tau^^t to do tricks. Unless the operation of removing the fangs 
and poison glands has been very thoroughly carried out, they make dangerous 
pets ; for the teeth soon grow again and the bite then is as fatal as ever. 

It is impossible to say whether Cobras are really fond of music, it certainly 
stems as though they were, for the “ Indian Snake Charmers ” entice them from 
their hiding-places by playing on a pipe. The Cobra follows the man with the 
pipe, and a red cloth is held in front of it ; this annoys it dreadfully, as it has 
a great objection to red, like many other animals, a familiar example being 
the bull. In a moment the fangs are fastened into the cloth, which is just what 
the Indian wanted, as he can now seize the captive by the neck, wrench out its 
fangs and squeeze the poison from the glands. When this is done the Cobra 
is ready to become a member of the juggler’s troupe ; there is no occasion 
to teach it to dance, as the sight of a red rag will always set it off squirming 
and wriggling, which answers the purpose well enough. 

The Taatera or Hatteria. — As they were millions of ydars ago, so they 
remain to-day (sadly diminished in numbers, 'tis true), this family of reptiles 
whose sole living representatives are the Tuateras. These little creatures, from 
one to two feet long, dwell upon some lonely islands off the coast of New 
Zealand and they may not be removed from there without the permission of 
the Government of that Dominion. This is a wise precaution to preserve a link 
with the animal life that existed so many ages ago. In many respects the 
Tuatera resembles its cousin the Lizard ; but it has peculiarities, all its own. 
The teeth which grow down the centre of the roof of the mouth and directly 
out of the edges of the jaw bones are one of these. 

All the present-day reptiles can renew their teeth when they wear down ; 
but the Tuatera, like some people, has to be satisfied to go about toothless 
when it gets old, regardless of appearance and the inconvenience of biting food 
with its jaws. This creature of ancient lineage possesses the remains of a 
third eye on top of the skull which is not particularly useful to the owner, 
being very small and quite sightless. To us it is most interesting as a relic 
of the past when many animals had this organ of vision which enabled them 
to look upwards without moving the head. 

The Tuatera is very inoffensive, and if any one is unkind enough to catch 
hold of its tail, it does not attempt to avenge itself, but scuttles away, leaving 
the tail behind. A pet Tuatera of mine suffered this mishap, and in a suiprisingly 
short time she had grown a new one that seemed almost as good as the other. 
She was rather a torpid creature, and not pleasartt to handle owing to a row 
of prickly spines down the middle of the back. ^ The Tuatera lives in burrows 
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and does not care for 
visitors of its own race, in 
fact it promptly ejects any 
would-be callers, but is 
always willing to let apart- 
ments to a bird called the 
petrel. 

The petrel always oc- 
cupies the left side of the 
burrow and brings up its 
family there, so, evidently, 
“ children are not objected 
to ” in those lodgings. The owner keeps to the right side of the house, spend- 
ing the days in slumber and the night in hunting for the small animals upon 
which it feeds. 

Lizards. — In comparison with the other reptiles. Lizards are quite charming 
creatures ; even the lai^est of them, the Monitor (six to seven feet in length), 
being quite harmless so far as we are concerned. Baby Crocodiles, who are 
gobbled up in their hundreds, and their mothers, who see thousands of eggs 
demolished, may think quite differently about the matter ; yet we may regard 
it as a virtue in the Monitor that it helps to keep down the numbers of those 
terrible creatures that infest many of the tropical rivers. • 

Monitors are good swimmers and can climb trees faster than a school boy, 
and to add to these accomplishments they are “ cute ” enough to warn their 
comrades, when danger approaches, by making a hissing sound. 

The Skink family, which is a most extensive one, likes to live in sandy 
places where burrows can be made in which to pop at the slightest alarm ; a 
few seconds sufficing for the construction of a refuge several feet deep. 

In olden days powdered Skink was regarded as a “ cure all,” a sort of patent 
medicine for almost every disease under the sun. What a horrid dose it must 
have been, particularly when mixed with nasty things such as hyaena’s liver and 
moss that had grown on a dead man’s bones. 

Several kinds of Lizards have long snake-like bodies, and legs that are either 
mere stumps or else entirely concealed beneath the skin. 

It is not surprising that these frequently meet an unmerited death through 
being mistaken for their cousins, the serpents. 

" What’s in a name ? ” The Glass Snake is not a snake nor is made of glass, 
although it is exceedingly ibrittle. Neither is the Blind-worm a worm ; both 
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these creatures are members of the Skink family. Their chief interest lies in 
the tail which breaks off at the least touch. This part of the performance is 
not uncommon amongst the lower animals ; but what follows may well cause 
surprise; for the tail, when severed, commences a dance on its own account, 
twisting and twirling on .the ground for quite a long time. Whilst one is 
occupied watching the antics of the ownerless tail, the tailless owner has made 
itself scarce and it would take a sharp pair of eyes to discover its hiding-place. 

There are 1800 different species of Lizards, and one kind or another is to 
be found in every part of the world, except the lands of perpetual snow. One of 
the strangest of them all is the “ Flying Dragon,” a quite miniature and mild 
creature in spite of its alarming name. 

It is a tree-dweller and flies from branch to branch on skin-covered wings, 
which are quite unlike either a bird’s or a bat’s, for the Dragon’s are formed from 
some of the ribs growing straight out of the body, instead of being an 
adaptation of the front limbs, as are those of the latter. When the Dragon does 
not require its wings it folds them up like an umbrella and thus keeps them 
out of the way. 

The Frilled Lizard comes from Australia, and, in common with many of the 
animals from that country, is a weird-looking creature. It is a sort of pocket 
edition of an old-fashioned dragon beloved of nursery lore. When annoyed it 
stands upon its hind-legs and elevates a monstrous ruff of skin which surrounds 
the head like a frilled collar, hiding every part of the face except a large mouth 
full of formidable teeth. When full grown this lizard is about thirty inches long. 
The ancients held the Basilisc (one of the Iguana Lizards) in great dread, and 
used to credit it with the most evil intentions ; but we know now that it is quite 
inoffensive. It was supposed to be so malicious that all living things fell dead 
“ from the glance of the kingly reptile’s eye.” The only exception to this rule 
was the cock, whose shrill clarion filled it with fear. The Basilisc was said to be 
hatched by a snake from the egg of a cock. 

If a prize were offered for “ slowness ” the Chameleon would probably gain 
it. It must be bom tired, and sits for hours and hours in one position. In moments 
of activity it may raise a foot, but it takes several minutes before it makes up 
its mind to put it down again. In “ Wood’s Natural History ” there is an account 
of one that spent a whole day in moving from one end to the other of a stick 
four feet long. 

The Chameleon has only one way 01 protecting itself from the sharp eyes of 
its enemies and this lies in so closely resembling the surroundings as to be 
practically invisible. In order to do this effectually this little creature has the 
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power of changing its colour veiy rapidly to almost any tint ; even the spots 
on its body alter to a new design at a moment’s notice* 

The fatigue of searching for food does not appeal at all to our little friend, 
so he just sits on his branch and waits until a fly or insect happens that way. 
He is veiy patient about his meals and, if need be, can fast for months at a 
time. All the same he keeps a fairly sharp look out, and if anything edible 
passes within half a foot of his head, out shoots an enormously long tongue with 
such rapidity that one can hardly see the movement 

This tongue is covered with a sticky fluid to which the insects adhere, and 
can easily be conveyed into the mouth. 

Each of the eyes can move independently of one another in any direction, 
so that this “ Weary Willie ” need not exert himself to turn his head ; but this 
advantage certainly does not add to his beauty, of which there is little enough 
to spare, anyway. 

The “ Gecko ” is another ugly Lizard and the bearer of an undeserved bad 
name into the bargain. For long ages folks have made this harmless creature 
responsible for all sorts of horrid things that are not even dreamt of in his 
philosophy. They say that venom oozes out of his toes, poisoning whatever he 
crawls over, and as he is fond of going into houses to hunt for insects, many 
a sickness is laid to his credit In fact, the Egyptians know him as “ Abour-burs,” 
or, the “ Father of Leprosy,” and as there are such numbers of Geckos in their 

country thdr super- 
stition must give them 
many an uncomfortable 
hour. 

If allowed to remain 
in a house it becomes 
quite tame and presents 
a strange sight crawl- 
ing on ceiling, walls 
and window panes. 
Although it is nearly 
half a foot long, and fat 
into the bargain, it is en- 
abled to perform these 
gymnastic feats by own- 
ing, like the fly, pecu- 
liarly constructed feet. 
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Amphibiaiui. — Toads, Frogs, Newts and Salamanders belong to a group which 
is a sort of half-way house between Fish and Reptiles. 

The peculiarity of Amphibians lies in their passing through two distinct 
stages of existence. In the first they resemble fish, for they live in the water 
and breathe the air therein by means of gills. At this time they are legless 
and swim about aided by a fiat fan-shaped tail. In the second stage they have 
lost the gills and breathe the air in the atmosphere with lungs, and bear a 
general resemblance to reptiles. 

Every boy in the Kingdom knows a Tadpole when he sees one, although he 
may call it by some other name, such as Tommy Toebiter, or Horsenail, or 
Pollywog. 

Wheri Pollywog comes out of his egg, which is one amongst a great jelly-like 
mass laid by Mamma Frog under the water, he is a little black, legless creature 
with a long tail and no mouth. Presently a little mouth forms and then he hats 
quite a good time nibbling at the green stuff that grows in his pond. He is 
obliged to keep under water because he has only gills wherewith to breathe ; 
but this is not for long, for in three months everything will be changed and he 
can then go out in the world to try his fortune. 

When the Tadpole stage is ended his gills have disappeared and he is 
furnished with four legs (the hind ones being much longer than the first pair), 
and a good pair of lungs. He casts off his old coat and comes ashore a nice 
shiny green frog. But what has happened to his tail ? That useful member 
is nowhere to be seen, and it certainly did not come off with the old coat. It 
has been demolished by Pollywog in the last stages of his babyhood. He 
lunched, breakfasted, and dined off that tail, not by eating it up in little pieces, 
but by drawing out all the nourishment into his body, until the tail gradually 
got smaller and smaller and then there was none at all left. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frog hop about on land eating insects and worms that spoil 
our gardens, for they now despise the vegetable diet of their Tadpole age. 

They are really nice little things, although some people dislike them because 
they feel so “ slimy.’’ This ** sliminess ” is due to glands under the skin, which 
absorb water and store it to give off again when the frog is on land, as it is 
necessary for its well-being to keep moist. 

Sometimes after a spell of hot weather one finds the bodies of Frogs quite 
shrivelled up. These poor little creatures probably died through losing their 
store of moisture before they could discover a fresh supply. It is thought that 
Frogs and Toads never drink, they absorb the moisture through the skin and do 
this so rapidly that in a few hours one will take in the whole of its own weight 
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of water. In times of drought they huddle together in a compact mass ; they 
seem to know that by so doing they lessen the amount of evaporation of 
moisture from their bodies. 

Frank Buckland relates that the town of Carlsruhe was once deprived of 
its usual water supply during a long frost. This was found to be due to a great 
number of Frogs taking shelter from the cold in the hydraulic engines which 
supplied the houses with water. The cold became more and more intense and 
the Frogs got up into the pipes, and in many places were massed so thickly 
together that it was only with the greatest difficulty they were cleared out, so 
that a passage could be made for the water. 

One does not often hear the Frogs in the da3^ime ; but at night their hoarse 
croak can be extremely annoying to a dweller in the vicinity of a pond. In 
olden days French noblemen used sometimes to employ their peasants to beat 
the ponds near their chateaux during the whole night. Long sticks were 
employed for this purpose and the commotion created was sufficient to silence 
the nocturnal music of the Frogs, for they do not indulge in melody unless they 
are undisturbed. The male has a small membranous pouch on either side of 
the neck, which becomes inflated when he croaks ; it is probably owing to her 
lack of these that the female can only come in a poor “ second best ” in a 
musical contest. 

One of the largest and noisiest of its kind is the American Bull-Frc^, 
which has earned its name by its loud, bellowing cries. It has a marvellously 
good appetite and can demolish a chicken almost as large as itself, when good 
fortune sends such a tasty morsel in its way. The Bull-Frog in its turn makes 
an esteemed dish on an American breakfast-table and is said to have a 
delicate flavour. In Rio Janeiro the Blacksmith Frog enlivens the summer 
evenings with a sound like the clanging of a hammer upon an anvil. 

The Sugar-Miller lives in Peru, and the noise it makes resembles the grating 
of a sugar mill. 

Frogs are not greatly in demand as pets ; but they have been taught to 
come to their master’s call and feed from his hand. A lady had a Toad for 
over twenty years. It would follow her about and seemed to recognize the 
various members of the family. Both Frogs and Toads are useful in a garden 
for they eat insects that are injurious to plants, and they themselves are really 
harmless and cleanly little creatures to keep. 

In France the Edible Green Frog is in great demand and makes a dainty 
but extravagant dish, as only the hind legs are used and the rest thrown away. 
The Germans are more economical, and prepare all the muscular parts for the 
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table. This Frog is a 
pretty creature, dark olive 
green in colour, and hav> 
ing yellow stripes along 
the back. Sometimes 
these Edible Frogs are 
kept and fattened, in 
preserves ; but frequently 
the “frog-fishers” entice 
them from their ponds by 
means of a piece of scarlet 
rag attached to a long 
rod. Froggie, regarding 
the gaily-coloured stuff 
as a rare tit-bit, fastens 
his teeth firmly into the 
tempting bait, and before 
he can realize that he has been “caught,” he is lodged, in company with 
many of his fellows, in a large barrel destined for the morrow’s market. 

There is a large species in the West Indies called the Grunting-Frog, which 
is often domesticated and used for food. It is quite an athletic creature, and 
can leap % five-foot fence with ease. 

The natives of South Africa eat a Frog which attains the size of a small 
fowl, and Dr. Livingstone says that the Bechuanas believe that this amphibian 
comes to earth from the thunder-clouds. The origin of this superstition can be 
traced to the habits of these frogs, for they conceal themselves in holes or 
beneath stones, and only come out after a heavy shower, when hundreds of 
them can be seen disporting themselves in pools or hollows. 

When we hear someone saying that it is raining “ cats and dogs,” we know 
perfectly well that it is doing nothing of the kind ; but it really ain rain “ frogs 
and fishes,” for this has been testified by many observers. It is thought that 
when this rare event does occur, the fr^s and fishes fall to the ground after 
having been sucked up from their ponds by a whirl-wind or a water-spout In 
a similar manner leaves and pieces of paper are often whirled aloft and then 
deposited again some considerable distance away. 

A fall of fish took place at Merthyr Tydvil, in 1859, and some of them 
were picked up, alive and well, and sent to the -Gardens of the Zoological 
Society. 



1 TO 6. SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF GROWTH OF 
TADPOLE. 

7. ADULT COMMON FROG. 
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Tree-Frogs, as the name indicates, climb trees and ding to the branches 
or leaves. One of the best known is the Green Tree-Frog of Europe. It so 
closely resembles the colour of the under-part of a leaf that it is almost 
invisible when in its favourite position. 

This Frog can be used as a barometer and is quite as reliable in its reports 
of coming weather changes as the neenpaper. It shonld be placed in a glass 
jar and provided with a little ladder. In fine weather you will find it at the 
top of the ladder; but with the first approach of rain, down it goes, long 
before you can sqp any indication of the coming downpour. Frc^s seem to 
know instinctively where water is to be found and will make their way back 
to a pond from quite long distances. Insects and slugs form the main 
food of Frogs and when in the winter these are scarce they retire to the mod 
under the water, and sleep away the weary hours until spring sunshine brings 
happier times. 

One does not as a rule expect to find a baby larger than its parents ; but 
that is exactly the case with the Paradoxical Frog. The Tadpole is a big 
fellow swathed in coverings and having a huge tail. As he grows older his 
coverings drop off and when he has reached the adult stage with the consequent 
loss of his tail, he dwindles down to quite a small person ; which peculiarity 
led to an impression amongst the early naturalists that the order of Nature 
bad been reversed and the Frog turned into a Tadpole. It was even stated 
that this paradoxical creature commenced life as a Frog and finished by being 
a fish. 

I do not know whether it is due to the advanced views of Mrs. “ Nurse- 
Frog” that her husband is obliged to perform those domestic duties which 
properly belong to her department Anyway, whatever the reason may be, 
whether willingly or no, he takes care of his family and brings them up in 
the most praiseworthy manner. Mrs. Frog deposits her half-hundred or so 
of eggs on the ground and, feeling that she has done all that could reason- 
ably be expected of her, proceeds to live a life of ease. Her husband picks 
up the eggs, glues them to his legs and from that time carries them with 
him wherever be goes. In the course of time the eggs grow very large and 
the walls become so thin that lots of little staring black eyes can be seen 
peering out from their father’s legs. The good Frog now deposits the eggs 
in a pond or ditch and hops off home, whilst the little ones break through the 
thin walls that enclose them, and swim gaily about to the water. 

Frogs have beautiful eyes which are set in such large orbits that the Ix^n 
has very little room to develop. 
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Certain kinds of Frogs and Toads have a curious tongue. It is fastened 
to the front of the mouth and free at the back, the tip pointing down the 
throat This tongue shoots out with great celerity, catches a passing worm 
or insect and as speedily conveys it “all alive O” down the throat. It is 
quite easy to distinguish a Frog from a Toad. The latter has a rough skin, 
and does not jump so well because its hind legs are shorter. It only hunts 
for insects at night, just the reverse to the custom of the Frog. 

The Siuinam Toad is quite grotesquely ugly ; but it cherishes its plain- 
looking family with true parental affection. When the eggs are laid, the 
father lifts them in his paws and places them in little pits which honeycomb 
the mother’s back. The pits close after the eggs are ensconced within, and 
when the little ones are ready to emerge they break through the cover 
apparently without in the least inconveniencing their parent As soon as the 
whole brood'have left the mother’s back the cells close up and disappear. 

“ The Toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in his head,’’ is 
a quotation that holds a superstition that lived through many ages ; but like 
the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end, no one has succeeded in finding it 

The Toad is commonly credited with being venomous, and there is' some 
small reason in this, as it can squirt out an acrid fluid when it is handled, and 
no doubt, a dog would run yelping away if it received a charge of this in its 
mouth or eye. Thus out of little molehills, mountains spring. 

The SalUmander is another innocent cause of many absurd stories. It was 
supposed that it could live in a fiery furnace, and people declared they had seen 
it sitting in the fire. Then some one went one better, and told how the icy 
cold of its body had 
quenched the flames, and 
these fables continued to 
be believed, although as 
far back as the times 
of Pliny, they had been 
proved untrue. Pliny tells 
us that he tried the ex- 
periment and the creature 
was soon burnt to a 
powder. 

i^sbestos, a material 
that' is not affected by 

fire, is sometiioes called SPOTTED salamander. 
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Salamander’s wool. Salamanders and Newts differ from Toads and Frogs, by 
retaining their tails when full grown, and also in their mode of progression. The 
latter leap and hop, the former crawl along on four limbs of almost equal length. 

The Salamander is timid, and hides in crevices or under stones, only coming 
out after nightfall, but the following extract from an old Natural History Book 
does not credit him with gentleness. 

"If you are bitten by a Salamander you should betake yourself to the coffin 
and winding sheet, for the sufferer from the bite of this animal needs as many 
physicians as the Salamander has spots.” 

It was also thought that any one treading upon this animal would lose all 
his hair as the very least punishment for such a mishap. 

After such a farrago of nonsense the child of to>day should be grateful that 
“grown-ups” now make sure of their facts before they attempt to instruct others 
in Natural Histoty. 








